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TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  THE  GOVERNOR 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  AND 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

GENTLEMEN: 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  for  your  consider- 
ation the  thirty-ninth  biennial  report  of  the  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind,  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1938  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1940.  As  my  duties  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution  cover  only  the  last  year  of  the  biennium  I am 
unable  to  give  a detailed  statement  of  the  preceding  year. 
However,  I feel  sure  that  the  former  superintendent  gave 
his  very  best  effort  to  measure  up  to  the  responsibilities  that 
were  his. 

This  report  is  submitted  to  give  an  accounting  of  the 
activities  of  the  School.  The  information  herein  is  designed 
to  meet  the  legal  requirements,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
important  information  to  the  public,  to  our  students  and 
alumni  that  they  may  know  the  facts  regarding  the  main- 
tenance and  conduct  of  this  School. 

The  School  under  the  new  organization  is  going  for- 
ward; new  vocational  work  has  been  introduced  and  more 
is  being  planned;  the  latest  methods  of  teaching  the  blind 
are  being  introduced;  the  amount  and  kind  of  play  to  de- 
velop the  child  is  being  enlarged,  the  social  contact  of  the 
pupils  is  being  developed,  and  the  whole  outlook  of  the 
School  has  taken  on  a brighter  view. 

Evidence  that  the  School  spirit  here  is  good  is  shown 
by  the  fine  attitude  of  co-operation  existing  between  the 
student  body  and  the  faculty.  Further  evidence  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  the  school  by  our  students  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  graduates  have  made  application  to  return 
here  for  one  year  of  post-graduate  work. 

The  morale  of  the  faculty  and  other  employees  is  high. 
They  understand  that  good  services  and  courteous  treat- 
ment of  our  children  are  the  standards  by  which  they  are 
rated.  The  administration  expects  each  employee  to  recog- 
nize that  the  plant,  equipment,  and  all  workers  exists  for 
one  purpose:  namely,  that  the  children  who  are  intrusted  to 
our  guidance  shall  receive  proper  care  and  the  best  educa- 
tional experiences  it  is  possible  for  us  to  give. 

The  educational  philosophy  governing  this  School  takes 
the  child  as  the  unit  of  instruction.  Children  come  here 
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varying  greatly  in  mental  abilities,  physical  fitness,  ambi- 
tions and  attitudes.  It  is  the  job  of  the  School  to  discover 
abilities  and  defects.  Abilities  should  be  developed  by  select- 
ed educational  activities,  while  defects  should  be  removed 
to  make  the  child  more  properly  a normal  social  being.  This 
view  means  that  our  School  standards  must  be  flexible.  All 
pupils  of  the  same  grade  levels  will  not  have  the  same  kind 
of  educational  experiences,  but  they  will  have  learned  to 
succeed  in  some  activities.  Success  is  important;  hence  it  is 
important  to  place  the  child  in  a learning  situation  which  fits 
his  needs  and  interest.  The  idea  of  achievement  is  essential 
to  proper  educational  growth  and  development  of  our 
students. 


HISTORY 

About  ninety  years  ago  a group  of  Arkansas  citizens 
began  the  first  movement  in  Arkansas  for  the  education  of 
blind  children.  Rev.  James  Chaplain,  a blind  Methodist 
minister  at  Clarksville  first  recognized  the  need,  and  gather- 
ing together  what  few  pupils  he  could  reach  he  started 
teaching  what  was  probably  the  first  formal  teaching  of  the 
blind  in  the  state.  However,  after  a year  of  tiresome  effort, 
endless  discouragement  and  practically  no  financial  support 
Rev.  Chaplain  was  forced  to  discontinue  his  school. 

It  was  not  until  years  later,  that  Rev.  Haucke,  a blind 
Baptist  minister  was  able  to  re-establish  an  interest  in  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  and  open  a school  in  Arkadelphia  known 
as  the  “Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.”  The  follow- 
ing year,  1859  Governor  Conway  appointed  a Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  institution  was  incorporated.  However,  it 
was  still  only  a charity  institution  but  the  people  of  the  state 
desired  the  institution  so  much  that  they,  with  the  parti- 
cular help  of  the  citizens  of  Arkadelphia  subscribed  $1,600.00 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Otis  Patten,  a blind  man,  is  really  responsible  for 
the  early  progress  of  the  school  from  that  embryonic  stage. 
Made  superintendent  in  1859  he  worked,  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Lawrence  for  the  advancement  of  the  school  and 
in  1861  secured  the  passage  of  a small  appropriation  by  the 
state  legislature.  The  story  of  those  first  years  of  struggle 
of  Mr.  Patton,  a struggle  to  keep  the  school  running  with  an 
amazingly  small  amount  of  money,  with  practically  no 
equipment  and  staff,  and  a struggle  which  ended  with  the 
shutting  down  of  the  school  for  three  years  due  to  the 
danger  of  the  Civil  War,  is  indeed  a very  readable  one. 

In  1861  still  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Patton,  the 
school  was  moved  to  Little  Rock  so  that  its  central  location 
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here  would  better  enable  all  blind  persons  in  the  state  to 
attend.  In  1885  provision  was  made  by  the  Legislature  under 
the  leadership  of  Governor  Simon  P.  Hughes  for  the  erection 
of  permanent  buildings  for  the  institution,  the  name  of  the 
school  having  been  changed  by  the  1877  Legislature  to  “The 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind.”  With  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner stone  with  Masonic  ceremonies  the  real  history  of  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  began — a history  which  has 
seen  that  first  student  body  of  twenty-eight  and  that  small 
faculty  grow  into  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  institutions 
for  blind  education. 

But  just  as  that  first  institution  outgrew  its  first  quar- 
ters consisting  of  an  old  private  home  in  Arkadelphia,  so 
the  next  institution  outgrew  its  plant  on  18th  and  Center 
streets  which  it  had  occupied  for  over  fifty  years.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  school  and  the  members 
of  the  1937  Legislature,  seeing  the  need  for  a more  adequate 
plant  made  an  appropriation  of  $150,000.00  for  the  erection 
of  a new  set  of  buildings  to  be  located  on  the  west  end  of  the 
ground  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf.  With  the  aid  of  labor 
from  the  W.  P.  A.  and  with  the  aid  of  an  additional 
appropriation  by  the  1939  Legislature  of  $30,000.00,  the  new 
buildings  were  completed.  Evacuation  of  the  old  plant  was 
completed  in  August,  1939. 

Just  as  the  laying  of  that  other  corner  stone  in  1885 
started  the  school  on  a new  program  of  blind  education  so 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  plant  opened  a new 
era  of  education  of  the  visually  handicapped  in  Arkansas. 
The  official  dedication  of  the  plant  on  October  9th  was  a 
highlight  for  Arkansas’  handicapped  because  of  the  visit  of 
the  internationally  famous  deaf-blind  worker,  Dr.  Helen 
Keller  who  is  herself  an  inspiration  for  greater  work  in  our 
field. 


NEW  BUILDINGS 

The  first  term  in  the  Helen  Keller  Memorial  Building, 
the  name  given  the  set  of  new  buildings,  we  hope  to  make 
the  beginning  of  a new  trend  in  Arkansas  education  for  the 
blind — not  only  because  of  the  evacuation  of  the  old  build- 
ings but  because  of  a broader  academic  horizon  which  is 
opened  to  this  group  giving  the  child  the  same  educational 
advantages  as  the  more  fortunate  seeing  child. 

The  new  plant,  built  along  Colonial  architectural  lines 
and  consisting  of  boy’s  and  girl’s  dormitories,  administration 
building,  infirmary,  industrial  building  and  gymnasium,  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
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States.  It  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  new  curriculum. 
Desirable  features  from  several  schools  were  incorporated 
into  the  plans  so  that  innumerable  conveniences,  peculiar 
to  the  needs  of  the  blind  were  made  a part  of  the  building. 
The  floor  plan  is  graduated  so  that  the  students  can  readily 
determine  when  they  are  passing  from  the  dormitories  to 
the  connecting  administration  building;  drinking  fountains 
are  placed  in  recesses  in  the  walls  for  their  convenience; 
and  a small  slope  tells  the  blind  student  when  he  is  ap- 
proaching steps  leading  from  the  stage.  Many  small  details 
such  as  these  made  the  physical  plant  a place  of  convenience 
for  the  blind  student. 

The  administration  building  houses  the  classrooms,  the 
music  conservatory,  the  auditorium,  the  kitchen,  dining 
room,  Home  Economics  department,  Tuning  department  and 
the  living  quarters  of  the  teachers  and  employees.  The  dor- 
mitories are  divided  into  a separate  lounge  and  ward  sleep- 
ing quarters  for  the  different  age  groups.  Much  of  the  old 
equipment  used  in  the  old  plant  was  transferred  to  the  new 
buildings  to  be  used  until  new  equipment  can  be  obtained. 
However,  several  major  pieces  of  equipment  were  pur- 
chased new.  The  pipe  organ,  which  is  a large  two  manual 
instrument  was  moved  from  the  old  school,  completely  re- 
built, electrified  and  set  up  as  an  almost  new  instrument. 
New  beds  for  the  dormitories  were  purchased  as  well  as 
dining  room  tables,  chairs  and  lounge  furniture  and  the 
installation  of  a cold  storage  room  took  the  place  of  the  out- 
moded refrigeration  used  at  the  old  school. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  physical  plant  yet.  We 
need  coverings  for  the  floors,  all  kitchen  equipment  is  obso- 
lete, and  many  of  the  fixtures  used  throughout  the  building 
are  home-made.  But  the  plant  itself  has  been  judged  by  ex- 
perts from  other  states  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States. 


ADMISSION 

To  secure  admission  to  the  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Blind,  a child’s  vision  must  be  so  defective  that  it  is  unable 
to  secure  an  education  in  the  ordinary  seeing  school.  The 
child  must  be  in  good  health,  of  good  moral  character  and  of 
sound  mind  and  within  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-six.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  this  institution  is  a SCHOOL  and 
in  no  way  an  ASYLUM.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  school 
to  retain  imbeciles  or  pupils  of  deficient  mentality  simply 
because  they  are  blind.  If  the  child  is  destitute  this  fact 
should  be  certified  by  the  county  welfare  director  and  in 
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such  cases  clothing  and  traveling  expenses  are  provided  for 
by  the  state.  No  charge  is  made  for  board,  laundry  and  tution 
in  any  department  of  the  school  for  any  pupil. 

Pupils  may  enter  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
beginning  of  the  school  term.  Registration  for  the  second 
semester  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  first  two 
weeks.  To  secure  the  full  benefits  of  the  school,  pupils  should 
enter  on  the  opening  day  of  the  session.  All  pupils  return 
to  their  home  during  the  Christmas  holidays  and  at  the 
close  of  the  scholastic  year. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Law 
“every  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  control  of 
any  mentally  normal  minor  over  eight  years  of  age  who  is 
defective  in  sight  to  the  extent  that  he  cannot  be  benefited 
by  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  shall  be  required  to  send 
such  minor  to  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  at  Little 
Rock.  Such  minor  shall  continue  to  attend  said  school  for  a 
term  of  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  for  said  school  by 
the  Honorary  Board  of  Managers,  or  any  other  body  or  person 
designated  by  law  to  have  control  of  said  school,  or  until  he 
has  been  discharged  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  school. 
It  is  provided,  however,  that  minors  of  the  negro  race  who 
come  under  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  placed 
in  a separate  school  located  at  such  place  or  places  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Control.”  Failure  to 
comply  with  this  law  carries  a fine  of  not  less  than  $10.00  or 
more  than  $50.00. 

All  citizens  and  especially  county  officers  and  welfare 
directors,  are  earnestly  requested  to  notify  the  superinten- 
dent of  any  child  who  should  attend  the  school  for  the  Blind. 
It  is  the  ardent  hope  of  the  Board  that  every  child  in  Arkan- 
sas who  is  eligible  shall  attend  this  institution. 

While  it  is  the  sincere  wish  of  the  teachers  and  offices 
to  have  in  the  school  every  young  person  of  sound  mind, 
good  moral  character,  and  free  from  infectious  or  offensive 
diseases,  yet  we  are  pledged  to  those  who  send  their  children 
to  us  and  to  the  public,  that  we  will  not  take  or  retain  in 
the  school  persons  of  immoral  character  or  habits. 

For  further  particulars,  address  the  superintendent, 
who  will  gladly  furnish  information  to  parents  or  guardians 
of  blind  children  or  those  who  wish  to  seek  admission  of  the 
child  to  the  school. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 

The  course  of  Study  from  Kindergarten  through  the 
Twelfth  grade  includes  all  subjects  offered  in  the  public 
school — Mathematics,  English,  History,  Literature,  Geogra- 
phy, Science  and  other  subjects  which  the  seeing  child  is 
offered.  Since  Economic  independence  of  the  blind  person 
is  a major  problem  both  of  the  State  and  Society,  the  School 
includes  in  the  Vocational  Department  as  many  subjects  as 
is  possible  to  aid  the  handicapped  student  to  become  self- 
supporting.  For  the  first  time  in  history  of  the  school  our 
school  has  an  A rating. 

The  grades  and  high  school  courses  are  as  follows: 


PREPRIMER 


The  Alice  and  Jerry  Books — O’Donnell  & Carey 
Nip  and  Tuck — Storm 

Reading Elson  Primer — Elson,  Runkel  and  Gray 

Beacon  First  Reader,  Vol.  II — Fassett 
Games,  Stories,  Dramatizations,  etc. 

Spelling  and  Phonics 

Language 

Numbers 


Nature  Study 

Development  of  Correct  Attitudes  and  Habits 
Handicraft — Development  of  use  of  hands  and  sense  of  touch 
Music — Singing  of  simple  songs 
Physical  Education. 


FIRST  GRADE 


P j-  j Elson  Basic  Readers,  Book  I,  Elson  & Gray 

I The  Alice  and  Jerry  Books,  O’Donnell  & Carey 

Spelling  and  j Beacon  First  Reader,  Vol.  Ill,  Fassett 

Phonetic  Drills  ( Games,  Stories,  drills,  simple  written  work 

Language 

Writing 

Numbers 

Social  ( Nature  study,  Health,  Development  of  correct  at- 
Studies  I titudes  and  habits  relating  to  morals  and  manners. 
Handicraft  and  Art 
Music 

Physical  Education 
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SECOND  GRADE 


Reading 


Spelling  and 
phonetic  drills 


The  Elson  Basic  Readers  Book  II,  Elson  & Gray 
The  Pathway  to  Reading,  Second  Book, 

Coleman,  Uhl  and  Hosic 
The  New  Silent  Reader,  Book  II, 

Lewis,  Rowland  and  Gehres 
The  Beacon  First  Reader,  Vol.  Ill 
Fundamentals  of  Spelling,  Horn-Ashbough 
Language  ....  Practice  for  the  Second  Grade,  Vols.  I-II,  Sharp 

Arithmetic A Child’s  Book  of  Numbers,  Vols.  I-II,  Stone 

Writing 


Social  Studies  - 


Nature  Study 
Health 

Correct  Attitudes,  morals  and  manners 


Art 

Music 

Physical  Education 


THIRD  GRADE 


i The  Pathway  to  Reading,  Coleman,  Uhl  & Hosic 
Reading  J Elson  Basic  Reader,  Book  IV,  Elson  & Gray 
l The  Wonder  World,  Lewis  & Rowland 

l The  Open  Door  Language  series,  Scott, 
Language  ) Congdon,  Peet  & Frazier 

^ Language  Practice  for  the  Third  Grade,  Sharp 

Arithmetic Unit  mastery  arithmetic,  Stone  & Mills 

Spelling Fundamentals  of  Spelling,  Horn  & Ashbough 

Writing 

Social  Studies 

Music 

Physical  Education 


History  Stories 
Health 

Nature  Study 
Morals  and  Manners 


FOURTH  GRADE 

' The  Pathway  to  Reading,  Coleman,  Uhl,  & Hosic 
Wonder  Stories  From  Nature,  Lewis  & Rowland 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Avery 
i The  Open  Door  Language  Series,  Scott, 

1 Congdon,  Peet,  and  Frazier 

^ Language  Practice  for  the  Fourth  Grade,  Sharp 

Arithmetic Unit  Mastery  Arithmetic,  Stone  & Mills 

Spelling Fundamentals  for  Spelling,  Horn  & Ashbough 

Writing 


Reading 


Language 
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Social  Studies 


Music 

Physical  Education 
Home  Economics 


History  Stories 

Geography 

Health 

Nature  Study 
Morals  and  Manners 


FIFTH  GRADE 


( The  Pathway  to  Reading,  Book  V,  Coleman, 
Reading  \ Uhl,  and  Hosic 

( The  Child’s  World,  Tate,  Withers,  Browne 


Language  The  Open  Door  Language  Series,  Scott, 

Congdon,  Peet,  and  Frazier 
Arithmetic  Modern  Arithmetic,  Intermediate, 

Watson  & White 

Spelling  ..  Fundamentals  of  Spelling,  Horn  & Ashbough 

Geography  Human  Geography,  J.  Russell  Smith 

Music 

Morals  and  Manners 
Physical  Education 

Health . Health  & Growth  Series,  Book  III,  IV, 

Charters,  Smiley,  and  Strang 


Home  Economics 


SIXTH  GRADE 


Arithmetic Modern  Arithmetic,  Intermediate, 

Watson  & White 

Language  The  Open  Door  Language  Series,  2nd  Book, 

Scott,  Congdon,  Peet,  and  Frazier 
Spelling  Fundamentals  of  Spelling,  Horn  & Ashbough 

Geography  Human  Geography,  J.  Russell  Smith 

Reading  Pathway  to  Reading,  6th  Book, 

Coleman,  Uhl,  and  Hosic 
Supplementary  Reading 

Music 


Physical  Education 
Morals  & Manners 

History  A First  Book  in  American  History,  Beard  & Bagley 
Home  Economics 


SEVENTH  GRADE 

Required 

English The  Open  Door  Language  Series, 

Scott,  Congdon,  Peet,  & Frazier 
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Arithmetic  „ Unit  Mastery  Arithemtic,  Advanced  Book, 

Stone  & Mills,  Part  I,  Vol.  I-VI. 

Geography  Advanced  Geography,  McMurry  & Parkins 
Home  Economics 
Boys  Industrial 
Physical  Education* 

Elective 

Tuning 

Music 

Expression* 

*No  credit 


EIGHTH  GRADE 


Required 

English The  Open  Door  Language  series, 

Scott,  Congdon,  Peete,  & Frazier 
3rd  Book,  Part  II 

Arithmetic  ... . Unit  Mastery  Arithmetic  Advanced  Book, 

Stone  and  Mills,  Part  II,  Vol.  VII-XII 

History History  of  the  American  People, 

Beard  & Bagley 


Home  Economics 
Boys  Industrial 
Physical  Education* 
Elective 


Typewriting 


Tuning 

Music 

Expression* 
*No  credit 


1 Beginners — A scientific  Course  in  Type- 
writing, Deprew  and  Allie 
Advanced — 20th  Century  Typewriting, 

Lessenberry  & Jevon 


NINTH  GRADE 


Required 

English Sentence  and  Theme,  Ward 

6 Book  reports  are  required  each  year 

Civics The  New  Civics,  Ashley 

Jr.  Business  Training Junior  Training  for  Modern 

Business,  Kirk 

Home  Economics Junior  Home  Economic  Series, 

Friend  and  Shultz 

Boys  Industrial 
Physical  Education* 

Electives 

Typewriting  20th  Century  Typewriting, 

Lessonberry  & Jenon 


MAP  STUDY  IN  HISTORY 
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Gen.  Science Introduction  to  Science, 

Caldwell  & Curtis 

Tuning 

Music 

Expression* 

*No  credit 

TENTH  GRADE 

Required 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Tanner 

6 Book  reports  required  each  year 

Algebra First  Year  Algebra,  Wells  and  Hart 

World  History Modern  History,  Hays  and  Moon 

Home  Economics Junior  Home  Economics  Series, 

Friend  and  Shultz 

Boys  Industrial 
Physical  Education* 

Elective 

Physiology  -The  Human  Mechanism,  Hough  & Sedgwich 

Tuning 

Music 

Expression* 

*No  credit 


ELEVENTH  GRADE 


Required 

English American  Literature,  Boynton 

6 Book  Reports  required  each  year 

Geometry Plane  Geometry,  Wentworth  & Smith 

American  History American  People,  West  & West 

Home  Economics The  Home  Economics  Omnibus, 

Harris  & Huston 

Boys  Industrial 
Physical  Education* 


Elective 

Psychology** A Primer  of  Psychology,  Titchener 

Sociology**  Civic  Sociology,  Ross 

Tuning 

Music 

Expression* 

*No  credit 
**V2  Unit  Credit 
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TWELFTH  GRADE 


Required 

English History  of  English  Literature, 

Neilson  and  Thorndike 

Economics**  Economics,  Thompson 

Salesmanship**  The  Art  of  Selling,  Sheldon  - McDowell 
Industrial  Geography  ..  Industrial  Geography,  Whitbeck 

Home  Economics The  Home  Economics  Omnibus, 

Harris  & Huston 

Boys  Industrial 
Physical  Education* 

Elective 

Business  Arithmetic  Business  Arithmetic, 

Minor,  Elwell,  and  Tonton 

Typewriting  20th  Century  Typewriting, 

Lessenberry  & Jenon 

Tuning 

Music 

Expression* 

*No  credit 
**%  Unit  credit. 

Sixteen  units,  including  the  above  requirements,  earned 
in  grades  nine  to  twelve  are  required  for  graduation.  Certifi- 
cates are  granted  for  proficiency  in  certain  subjects.  To  be 
granted  a certificate  in  typewriting  a student  must  have 
taken  three  years  of  typing  and  in  addition  pass  certain 
speed  and  accuracy  tests.  For  a certificate  in  Home  Econom- 
ics a student  must  have  earned  three  units  in  Home  Econom- 
ics. A certificate  is  granted  to  boys  who  successfully  complete 
five  and  one  half  units  of  work  in  Industrial  Arts.  To  be 
awarded  a certificate  in  Piano  tuning  a student  must  spend 
one  period  per  day  in  the  tuning  shop  for  four  years,  pre- 
ferably while  in  High  School.  He  must  be  able  to  tune  a 
piano  thoroughly,  do  all  phases  of  repairing  and  regulating 
and  have  a working  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  piano  tu- 
ning. 
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BOYS  AT  WORK  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 


ARKANSAS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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BOYS’  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advance  made  this  year  in  the 
course  of  study  has  been  made  by  the  enlargement  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Industrial  Department.  The  Industrial  activ- 
ity offered  in  the  new  plant  not  only  includes  the  former 
subjects  of  mop  making,  broom  making,  chair  caning  and 
piano  tuning,  but  is  concentrating  on  new  and  more  inter- 
esting fields  of  woodcraft,  furniture  repairing,  upholstering, 
mat  making,  leathercraft  and  weaving.  A practical  angle  is 
also  an  aim  of  the  new  industrial  program.  Not  only  are 
the  boys  concerned  with  getting  economic  returns  from 
their  work  but  they  are  learning  means  by  which  their  life 
at  home  may  be  made  both  useful  and  independent.  Truck 
gardening  and  poultry  raising,  both  for  home  and  commer- 
cial purposes,  are  to  be  included  in  the  course  of  study  in 
1940-41. 

Requirements  for  Industrial  Shop  Certificate  (boys) 

I.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SHOP  PRINCIPLES  (45  minutes 

daily,  two  semesters) 

A.  Miscellaneous  jobs  pertaining  to  shop  up-keep  and 

acquaintances. 

II.  BROOM  & MOP  MAKING  (90  min.  daily,  4 semesters) 
Prerequisite:  One  Year  Shop  Principles 

A.  First  Semester 

1.  Preparation  of  materials 

2.  Care  of  materials 

B.  Second  Semester 

1.  Sewing  brooms 

2.  Finishing  brooms 

3.  Principles  of  broom  making 

4.  Mop  making 

5.  Finishing  mops 

6.  Chair  caning 

C.  Third  Semester 

1.  Broom  making — grades  and  kinds 

D.  Fourth  Semester 

1.  Review  of  A,  B,  C. 

2.  Care  and  repair  of  machines  and  equipment 

3.  Study  of  broom  and  mop  prices,  competition 

and  sales 

III.  WOODWORK  (90  min.  daily,  two  semesters) 
Prerequisite:  One  Year  Shop  Principles 

A.  Course  in  woodwork 

1.  Know  the  use  and  care  of  the  following  tools: 

a.  jack  plane  t.  rip  saw 

b.  block  plane  u.  coping  saw 
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c.  try  square 

d.  framing  square 

e.  combination  square 

f.  scratch  awl 

g.  rule 

h.  wood  chisel 

i.  cold  chisel 

j.  wood  file 

k.  flat  file 

l.  rat  tail  file 

m.  brace  bit 

n.  bit  brace 

o.  star  drill 

p.  hand  drill 

q.  marking  guage 

r.  inside  & outside  calipers 

s.  wing  dividers 

2.  Know  how  to: 

a.  make  different  joints 

b.  make  glue  joints 

c.  use  sand  paper 

d.  finish  projects 

e.  select  tools 

f.  build  small  home  projects  from  written  or  oral 
instructions 

g.  best  take  care  of  tools 

h.  buy  the  most  economical  tools  and  materials 

3.  Construct  the  following  projects 

A.  First  semester 

1.  corner  shelf 

2.  several  wall  what-nots 

3.  book  rack 

4.  magazine  rack 

5.  combination  end-table  and  book  rack 

6.  other  small  projects  of  student’s  choice 

B.  Second  semester 

1.  one  MAJOR  project — to  be  selected  with  assistance 
of  Instructor 

2.  other  projects  of  students’  choice 
IV.  GENERAL  HOME-MECHANICS,  LEATHERCRAFT, 
AND  FABRIX  MAT  CONSTRUCTION 
(90  minute  daily,  two  semesters) 

Prerequisite: 

One  Year  Shop  Principles  and  One  Year  Woodwork) 
A.  Home-mechanics: 

In  order  that  the  student  may  become  more  useful  in 
Home  Life  it  is  necessary  that  he  know  to  do  minor 


v.  cross  cut  saw 

w.  key  hole  saw 

x.  back  saw 

y.  mitre  saw  and  clamp 

z.  center  punch 
aa.  nail  set 

bb.  counter  sink 
cc.  screwdriver 
dd.  cabinet  scraper 
ee.  hand  scraper 
ff.  spoke  shave 
gg.  drawer  knife 
hh.  putty  knife 
ii.  glass  cutter 
jj.  tinsnips 
kk.  bar  clamps 
11.  all  power  tools. 
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and  even  major  repair  jobs,  jobs  pertaining  to  ele- 
mentary electricity,  adjustments  and  fittings,  plumb- 
ing, finishing,  etc. 

1.  Projects: 

a.  To  be  able  to  put  up  shelves — using  correct  mount- 
ings under  the  circumstances 

b.  Know  the  common  kinds  of  glue  in  every  day  use 

c.  Know  the  common  kinds  of  glass  in  every  day  use 

d.  Know  the  substitutes  for  wood 

e.  Be  able  to  use  common  tools  found  in  the  home 

f.  Know  the  cause  of  warpage,  shrinkage,  etc. 

g.  Be  able  to  repair  broken  furniture 

h.  Be  able  to  tighten  loose  joints  in  furniture 

i.  Be  able  to  fill  cracks  in  wood 

j.  Be  able  to  select  proper  wood  for  common  needs 

k.  Know  how  to  care  for  different  furniture  finishes 

l.  Be  able  to  repair  and  fit  screen  doors 

m.  Know  how  to  frame  a picture 

n.  Know  how  to  adjust  roller-curtain  springs 

o.  Be  able  to  sharpen  knives,  etc.  found  in  the  home 

p.  Know  how  to  prevent  rust 

q.  Remove  paint  from  glass 

r.  How  to  hang  pictures 

s.  Be  able  to  tie  some  common  knots 

t.  Know  how  to  hang  window  shades 

u.  Know  how  to  lay  linoleum 

v.  Know  how  to  put  up  a clothes  line 

w.  Know  how  to  put  up  roller  curtains 

x.  Know  how  to  repair  wall  plugs 

y.  Know  how  to  repair  or  install  drop  lights 

z.  Know  how  to  hook  up  light  sockets 

aa.  Know  how  to  make  wire  connections 
bb.  Be  able  to  make  chicken  coops 

cc.  Be  able  to  make  bird  houses 

NOTE:  Be  able  to  do  as  many  other  home  jobs  as  can  be 
thought  of  or  that  comes  to  hand. 

B.  Fabrix  Mat  Construction: 

l.  Assembling 

2.  Cost  and  retail  prices — How  to  order 

3.  Care  of  materials 

C.  Leathercraft: 

1.  Assembling  and  finishing 

2.  Cost  and  retail  prices 

3.  Care  of  materials  and  finished  product 

V.  GENERAL  SHOP  (90  min.  daily,  two  semesters) 
Prerequisite:  Nos.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V. 
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A.  First  semester: 

1.  Review  of  No.  II 

B.  Second  Semester 

1.  Review  of  Nos.  Ill,  IV. 

NOTE:  When  a student  has  satisfactorily  finished  the  above 
course  he  is  entitled  to  a certificate  in  Industrial  Shop  Work. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT 

The  Girls  Home  Economics  Department  is  arranged  to 
give  the  visually  handicapped  girl  all  the  advantages  a see- 
ing girl  would  have  in  her  High  School  Home  Economic 
Laboratory.  In  these  well  equipped  rooms  the  girls  are 
taught  how  to  choose  materials,  styles,  and  colors,  and  how 
to  make  their  own  clothes.  Because  these  blind  girls  are  po- 
tentially home-makers  just  as  any  other  average  girl,  they 
are  taught  the  things  which  they  will  need  most  in  this  ca- 
pacity— home  management,  food  values,  how  to  buy  food, 
meal  planning,  room  arrangement,  furniture  designs,  and 
laundry  management.  They  are  led  further  into  the  study 
by  courses  in  cooking,  personality  Development,  family  and 
group  recreation,  and  budget  management.  Through  the 
help  of  the  Red  Cross  they  are  taught  the  care  of  the  sick, 
first  aid  treatments,  and  are  given  thorough  training  in  child 
care  and  child  training.  To  make  their  work  more  practical 
they  have  been  given  the  responsibility  of  keeping  their  own 
sleeping  wards  and  lounges  and  of  acting  as  hos- 
tesses at  their  own  tables  in  the  dining  room.  All  and  all 
it  is  hoped  that  these  girls  may  be  as  independent  in  their 
own  homes  as  their  handicap  allows,  assuming  their  places 
with  confidence  and  the  assurance  they  are  as  well  equipped 
as  the  average  seeing  girl  to  live  a normal  life. 

Requirements  in  Home  Economics  Department 

Units  taught  in  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth 
Grades  are: 

1.  Sewing 

a.  First  principles  of  sewing 

b.  How  to  use  and  care  for  sewing  machines 

c.  Various  stitches  used  in  sewing 

d.  Tatting 

e.  Crocheting 

f.  Knitting 

g.  Weaving 

1.  How  to  use  loom 

2.  How  to  plan  and  make  designs  for  rugs 

3.  Selection  of  materials  to  be  used 

4.  How  to  select  colors  to  be  used 
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GIRLS  AT  WORK  IN  THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT 
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After  the  girls  have  finished  the  eighth  grade  Home 
Economics’  courses  they  are  ready  for  a much  broader 
course.  Several  new  units  have  been  added  this  year  which 
will  help  the  girls  to  become  better  Home  Makers.  These 
units  are: 


HOME  ECONOMICS  I. 

Unit  I.  Personality  Development 

a.  Developing  a pleasing  personality 

b.  Good  manners  at  home  and  school 

c.  Personal  appearance 

d.  Grooming 

e.  Choosing  friends 

f.  Personality  and  happy  family 

Unit  II.  The  High  School  Girl’s  Wardrobe 

a.  Selection,  buying  and  construction 

b.  Construct  dress  for  small  girls 

Unit  III.  Home  Improvement 

a.  Improving  the  home  by  rearranging  furnishing  and 

equipment,  selecting  suitable  vases 

b.  Study  suitable  pictures  and  how  to  hang  them 

Unit  IV.  Family  relationship 

a.  Learning  to  live  in  the  home  and  in  our  school 

b.  Responsibilities  of  family  members 

c.  Responsibilities  you  have  here  in  school 

d.  Understanding  and  being  happy  with  people 

Unit  V.  Care  of  clothing  and  laundry 

a.  Storage,  upkeep  and  laundry 

b.  Daily  and  seasonal  care,  stain  and  spot  removal 

Unit  VI.  Family  or  Group  Recreation 

a.  Planning  for  the  family  leisure  time 

b.  Activities  that  families  enjoy 

c.  Cost  of  recreation 

d.  Entertaining  guests  in  the  home 

Unit  VII.  Breakfast  Unit 

1.  Preparing  and  serving  healthful  breakfasts 

2.  How  to  set  table  for  breakfast 

3.  How  to  serve  the  breakfast 

4.  Table  manners 

5.  Plan  well  balanced  menus 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  II. 

Unit  I.  Clothing  Budget 

a.  The  High  School  girl’s  clothing  budget 

b.  Planning  a wardrobe  for  next  year 

c.  Construction  of  uniforms  for  use  in  foods  class 

Unit  2.  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick 

a.  First  aid 

b.  The  Home  Medicine  Cabinet 

c.  Care  of  the  Sick 

d.  Food  for  the  Sick 

e.  Improvised  home  equipment 

Unit  3.  Child  Development 

a.  Care  of  the  Young  Child 

b.  Physical  growth 

c.  Factors  affecting  habit-formation 

d.  Schedules  for  the  pre-school  child 

e.  Food  for  children 

f.  Clothing  for  children 

g.  Play  activities 

Unit  4.  Home  Management 

a.  Effective  management 

b.  Time  and  money  management 

c.  Family  finance 

d.  Cost  of  owning  and  renting  a home 

e.  Care  and  use  of  equipment 

f.  Labor  saving  devices 

Unit  5.  Home  Furnishings 

a.  Study  modern  and  period  furniture 

b.  Selection  and  care  of  furniture 

Unit  6.  Community  Relationships 

a.  How  to  be  a good  citizen 

b.  How  to  be  a good  neighbor 

c.  Learning  to  select  right  kind  of  people  for  friends 

Unit  7.  Luncheons  and  Dinners 

a.  Family  food  needs 

b.  Results  of  adequate  and  inadequate  diets 

c.  Buying  food  for  family  on  various  income  levels 

d.  Prepare  and  serve  luncheons  and  dinners 

Unit  8.  Dress  for  special  occasions 

a.  Construction  of  a silk  or  wash  dress 
Weaving  is  taught  to  all  the  girls  taking  Home  Economics. 
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PROFESSOR  EMILE  TREEING 

Professor  Emile  Trebing,  head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment at  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  for  fifty-two 
years,  passed  away  at  his  home  at  the  school  on  June  30, 
1940. 


Professor  Trebing  was  educated  in  the  Louisville 
School  for  the  Blind,  graduating  with  honors  after  specializ- 
ing in  cornet  and  in  vocal  music.  He  came  to  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind  as  director  of  music  in  1888,  the  posi- 
tion he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  During  this  period  of 
time  he  gave  himself  in  loyal  and  faithful  service  to  the 
school. 

His  passing  is  a distinct  loss  to  his  many  friends,  to  the 
school,  and  to  the  music  profession.  He  was  greatly  beloved 
by  all  the  young  people  with  whom  he  came  in  daily  con- 
tact, and  by  all  others  who  knew  him.  He  has  left  a shining 
example  of  a Christian  gentleman.  His  sympathy  for  those 
who  were  in  trouble,  and  his  encouraging  words  to  those 
who  were  despondent,  gained  for  him  many  friends  who 
will  live  fuller,  more  useful  lives  because  of  their  association 
with  this  great  personality. 

We  shall  no  longer  have  the  support  of  his  counsel,  but 
his  influence  will  remain  to  challenge  us  to  press  forward. 
May  we  strive  to  emulate  Professor  Trebings’  Christian 
character  as  we  continue  our  service  to  those  about  us,  giv- 
ing our  time  unselfishly  to  the  task  of  making  the  world  a 
brighter,  happier  place  for  those  who  are  looking  to  us. 

To  Mrs.  Trebing,  his  devoted  wife,  and  able  assistant, 
who  was  his  faithful  and  loyal  companion,  we  extend  our 
deep  and  understanding  sympathy. 
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MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Music  is  the  one  “Fine  Art”  the  blind  can  obtain  all  in- 
tellectual, emotional  and  aesthetic  expression  from,  com- 
pared with  other  fine  arts,  since  music  is  to  be  heard  and  not 
seen.  Music  should  be,  and  is,  taught  both  as  a science  and 
as  an  art.  The  aim  is  not  to  send  out  skilled  players  merely, 
but  musicians  in  every  sense  of  the  term  and  the  student  is 
reminded  it  will  be  only  by  the  hardest  and  longest  study 
and  practice  that  he  may  even  hope  to  equal  the  seeing 
musician. 

Since  music  is  an  important  part  of  the  Blind  Child’s 
curriculum  a most  complete  Conservatory  has  been  provid- 
ed. Not  only  are  the  students  given  a music  course  compar- 
able to  that  which  advanced  institutions  offer,  including  in- 
struction in  piano  and  pipe  organ,  but  they  are  given  in- 
struction in  voice,  chorus  work  and  orchestration.  All  in- 
struments, both  wind  and  string  are  taught,  and  so  thorough 
is  their  harmony  and  theory  instruction  that  many  who  gra- 
duate in  this  department  are  capable  of  going  into  the  field 
professionally.  The  Conservatory  was  designed  to  be  an  aid 
to  this  most  important  Department.  A large  circular  room 
containing  two  grand  pianos  and  to  be  used  for  informal  con- 
certs, is  surrounded  by  sixteen  individual  practice  rooms, 
each  opening  into  the  large  room  and  each  containing  its 
own  piano.  The  Studios  of  the  Conservatory  Staff  also  lead 
from  this  large  room.  The  pipe  organ,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
city,  is  located  in  the  auditorium. 

The  Blind,  as  a class,  are  not  unusually  gifted  in  music, 
but  they  perhaps  more  frequently  turn  to  music  as  a source 
of  pleasure,  ajid  if  there  is  an  undeveloped  talent  for  music, 
it  will  be  cultivated  and  as  a general  result  made  to  count 
for  more  than  among  the  seeing.  All  children  are  given  a 
tryout  in  music  when  they  have  completed  the  third  grade 
in  the  literary  department.  To  receive  a diploma  from  the 
music  department  students  must  complete  the  entire  course 
in  either  piano,  voice,  or  organ,  in  connection  with  a com- 
plete theoretical  and  history  course,  as  well  as  music  appre- 
ciation. They  must  render  creditably  a recital  program  of  ap- 
proximately one  hour  in  one  of  the  above,  or  two  combined 
subjects,  consisting  of  the  classics  from  Bach  through  the  ul- 
tra-modern, with  one  original  composition. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

With  a new  physical  education  building  in  use  this  year, 
the  program  of  physical  education  in  the  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind  has  broadened.  The  building  is  adequately 
equipped  with  machines  for  basic  exercises  for  the  boys.  The 
floor  is  laid  out  for  games  and  minor  sports  taught  to  the 
girls.  This  and  other  equipment  enable  both  boys  and  girls 
to  participate  in  a well-rounded  program  which  the  average 
school  child  enjoys. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  for  the  physical  education 
program  this  year  is  the  improvement  of  posture.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  solve  this  problem,  we  give  definite  remedial  exer- 
cises for  the  correction  of  poor  posture. 

We  begin  early  to  help  the  child  develop  coordination 
of  mind  and  body  through  rhythmic  games,  for  the  girls, 
and  exercises  for  the  boys. 

Keeping  these  aims  in  mind  we  are  endeavoring  to  de- 
velop the  child’s  body  so  that  he  may  better  pursue  the  nor- 
mal activities  of  life. 


EXPRESSION 

Despite  the  efforts  expended  by  teachers  of  reading,  a 
good  reader  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  This  carries 
over  to  the  public  speaker.  Of  course,  silent  reading,  the 
ability  to  get  the  thought  from  the  printed  page,  is  highly 
important,  but  the  effectiveness  of  the  spoken  word  is  mea- 
sured by  the  quality  of  tone  accompanying  its  utterance. 

As  the  blind  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  sound  effects, 
great  care  is  exercised  from  the  kindergarten  throughout 
the  grades  to  secure  clear  enunciation,  distinct  articulation, 
and  pleasing  tone  quality.  Truly  a most  difficult  task,  but 
much  can  be  accomplished  by  persistent  effort  here.  Young 
people  are  rather  imitative,  and  the  voice  of  the  teacher 
determines  largely  the  voice  of  the  student. 

In  order  to  encourage  those  students  who  show  some 
aptitude  as  readers  and  public  speakers,  the  course  of  study 
provides,  under  a thoroughly  trained  teacher,  opportunity 
for  advanced  training  in  expression.  It  is  hard  to  evaluate 
the  worth  of  this  training  but  results,  if  only  in  adding  an- 
other accomplishment  to  the  list,  amply  justify  the  time  and 
effort  to  bring  this  about. 

LIBRARY 

The  library,  open  to  all  students  at  set  times,  consists  of 
about  6,000  volumes  of  braille.  These  volumes  deal  with  all 
subject  matter  to  be  found  in  any  high  school  library,  fic- 
tion, history,  reference  material,  adventure  stories,  poetry 
and  text  books.  The  books  are  secured  through  an  appro- 
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priation  by  the  Federal  Government  based  on  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  Institution. 

TYPEWRITING 

Typewriting  is  a subject  that  all  blind  people  are  eager 
to  take.  As  so  few  people,  except  those  who  are  blind,  read 
braille,  typewriting  is  one  means  of  communication  for 
them  with  the  ouside  world.  They  may  take  it  in  the  8th,  9th 
and  12th  grades;  and  after  they  have  learned  it,  they  may 
have  one  period  a week  in  which  to  write  their  personal  let- 
ters or  assignments. 

In  the  8th  grade  they  learn  the  key-board;  they  write 
from  the  braille  text,  and  take  dictation,  and  practice  short 
exercises  for  speed  and  accuracy.  In  the  9th  grade  they 
study  letter-writing  and  continue  copy-work  from  the 
braille  manual,  having  one  speed  test  a month.  The  work  of 
the  12th  grade  consists  of  a general  review  of  typewriting, 
and  those  who  average  forty  words  per  minute  are  given  a 
certificate  of  proficiency. 

TUNING  DEPARTMENT 

Up  until  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago  Tuning  was 
about  the  most  practical  vocation  for  the  Blind  in  this  state. 
The  extensive  use  of  the  radio  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments in  the  home,  during  the  past  few  years  has  more  or 
less  replaced  the  piano.  In  1924  over  41/0,000  pianos  were  be- 
ing manufactured  each  year.  In  1932  only  27,000.  At  present 
there  are  over  200,000  pianos  being  manufactured  a year 
which  indicates  the  demand  for  tuners’  services  seems  to 
be  on  the  upward  trend.  Reconditioned  pianos  are  very 
much  in  demand  and  new  pianos  of  the  modern  design  are 
being  shipped  in  by  the  car  load  lots  and  being  distributed 
throughout  the  state,  and  this  means  potential  tuning  ser- 
vice. 

In  this  Department  are  taught  temperament,  tuning, 
action  work,  and  repairing,  besides  the  general  study  of 
pitch  and  acoustics  and  their  application  in  tuning.  Gradu- 
ates of  this  Department  are  qualified  to  successfully  fill 
positions  in  Music  stores  and  to  do  private  tuning. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

In  order  to  render  living  more  pleasant  to  our  students 
who  are  unable  to  take  part  in  many  of  the  activities  en- 
joyed by  the  more  fortunate,  advantage  is  taken  of  such 
opportunities  as  are  offered  to  add  to  their  pleasure.  As 
about  60  percent  of  the  students  are  partially  sighted,  the 
picture  shows  furnish  much  enjoyment  to  those  who  care 
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to  attend  them.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ralph  Noble, 
Manager  of  the  Arkansas  Amusement  Corporation  all  stu- 
dents are  admitted  without  charge  to  any  of  the  movies  un- 
der his  control.  Many  attend  services  on  Sunday,  as  far  as 
possible  at  the  church  of  their  choice.  Regular  Sunday 
School  and  Devotional  Services  are  held  each  Sunday  morn- 
ing beginning  at  8:30  and  lasting  one  hour — the  first  thirty 
minutes  being  devoted  to  Sunday  School.  This  year  the  First 
Baptist  Church  and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  furnished 
Sunday  School  Teachers  for  our  High  School  boys  and  girls. 
Then  our  devotional  each  Sunday  was  conducted  by  a visit- 
ing minister  from  one  of  the  different  churches  in  the  city. 
These  new  activities  meant  more  than  can  be  expressed  to 
our  children. 

On  each  Wednesday  morning  Chapel  services  are  held 
in  the  auditorium,  and  these  exercises  have  furnished  much 
pleasure  and  profit  to  the  students.  During  the  session  at 
these  meetings  the  students  and  others  were  privileged  to 
have  with  them  many  of  our  citizens  who  cheerfully  gave 
their  time  and  talent  to  furnish  worth  while  entertainment. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Governor  Carl  E.  Bailey; 
Commissioner  of  Education  T.  H.  Alford;  Dr.  Helen  Keller; 
National  Director  of  Works  Progress  Administration  F.  C. 
Harrington;  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  John  R. 
Thompson;  Dr.  Ira  B.  Sanders;  Mr.  T.  M.  Stinnett;  Super- 
intendent School  for  the  Deaf  D.  T.  Henderson;  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Allen,  Miss  Dorene  Calcote,  talented  readers;  Mrs.  Curtis 
Stout,  State  President  of  P.  T.  A.;  Everet  Young,  baritone 
soloist;  Dr.  Gaston  Foote,  Pastor  of  Winfield  M.  E.  Church; 
Dr.  R.  D.  Adams,  Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church;  Brooks 
Hays;  Bean  Music  Company’s  Accordian  Band,  and  many 
others  who  favored  us. 

One  of  the  most  valued  of  our  School  organizations  is 
the  Girl  Scout  Troop,  numbering  about  20.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Culture  for  Girls,  this 
troop  has  appeared  on  several  occasions  at  public  functions. 
Plans  are  now  being  made  to  organize  a Boy  Scout  Troop 
next  year.  Once  each  month  there  is  a meeting  of  the  High 
School  Literary  Society,  the  program  being  presented  by 
the  students,  with  a guest  artist  appearing  on  each  program. 
At  intervals  the  students  are  permitted  to  enjoy  a social, 
under  supervision  of  members  of  the  faculty.  These  with 
other  fitting  activities  constitute  in  large  measure  the 
sources  of  entertainment  provided. 
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HEALTH 

Health  conditions  have  been  very  gratifying  the  past 
two  years.  We  have  had  little  serious  sickness  and  no  deaths. 
Dr.  Harris,  our  School  Physician,  is  very  attentive  and  suc- 
cessful, and  Miss  Katherine  Cagle,  our  head  nurse,  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Dishongh,  the  assistant,  are  experienced  and  effi- 
cient. We  are  very  grateful  for  the  skillful  care  given  our 
children  by  our  oculist,  Dr.  Calcote,  and  to  Dr.  Cook,  who 
takes  care  of  our  dental  work. 

REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN,  JUNE  1,  1940 

Mr.  F.  E.  Davis,  Superintendent 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

In  submitting  the  biennial  report  as  physician  of  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  permit  me  to  express  my 
appreciation  ,to  you  and  to  the  Board  for  the  opportunity 
of  having  been  of  service  to  these  children.  It  has  been  a 
real  pleasure  to  work  in  our  new  hospital.  The  arrangement 
of  the  physical  plant  has  made  it  very  much  easier  to  care 
for  the  contagious  diseases  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
treatment  room  has  made  for  better  therapy. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  the  children  are 
inspected  as  they  enter  school.  On  some  few  occasions  we 
find  communicable  diseases,  especially  of  the  skin.  When 
these  cases  are  found  they  are  isolated  so  that  we  will  not 
get  a spread  of  the  disease  throughout  the  school.  We  have 
maintained  the  routine  of  physical  examinations  for  each 
child,  as  well  as  our  immunization  program.  Each  child  is 
weighed  and  measured  each  month.  The  children  that  are 
below  par  physically  have  been  given  special  examinations 
and  corrections  have  been  done  where  indicated. 

Listed  below  is  a resume  of  the  work  done  in  immuniza- 
tion, as  well  as  the  summary  of  the  illnesses  and  diseases 


which  require  hospitalization: 

1939 

Typhoid  vaccinations  (White)  64 

Typhoid  vaccinations  (Colored)  .... 0 

Diphtheria  toxoid  (White)  0 

Diphtheria  toxoid  (Colored)  7 

Illness  Sept.,  1938,  to  June,  1939 — 

Colds  21 

Constipation  8 

Chicken-pox  2 

Measles  2 
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Typhoid  vaccine  reactions  1 

Diphtheria  toxoid  reactions  _ - - 0 

Influenza  _ 0 

Malaria  - 1 

Scabies  9 

Impetigo  — 3 

Gastro-intestinal  disturbances  3 

Injuries  (minor  sprains,  lacerations  and  contusions)  9 

Bronchitis  2 

Pediculosis  .. — 3 

Fractured  tibia — Jessie  Blount — Nov.  15  1938 

Fractured  ankle — Horace  Kendrick — Feb.  21,  1939 

Days  in  Infirmary  Sept.,  1938  to  June  1939  444 

Patients  in  Infirmary  Sept.,  1938,  to  June,  1939  72 

1940 

Typhoid  vaccinations  (White)  37 

Typhoid  vaccinations  (Colored)  16 

Diphtheria  toxoid  (White)  22 

Diphtheria  toxoid  (Colored)  _ 3 

(Supplementary  feeding  mid-morning  and  afternoon  with 
diet  table  for  underweights — 15  children.) 

Illness  Sept.,  1939  to  June,  1940 — 

Colds 70 

Constipation  33 

Chicken-pox  3 

Measles  2 

Typhoid  vaccination  reactions  6 

Diphtheria  toxoid  reactions  1 

Influenza  _ 2 

Malaria  4 

Scabies  4 

Impetigo  1 

Pediculosis  1 

Gastro-intestinal  disturbances  6 

Injuries  (minor  sprains,  lacerations  and  contusions)  10 

(clips — 2) 

Infections  (face,  hands  and  feet)  4 

Draining  ear  1 

Fractured  femur — Boyce  McCartney — Feb.  22,  1940 
Abscess  on  face  opened — Harley  Nutter — April  5,  1940 

Days  in  Infirmary  Sept.,  1939,  to  June,  1940  587 

Patients  in  Infirmary  Sept.,  1939,  to  June,  1940  153 


In  my  report  published  June  30,  1938,  covering  the 
school  year  1937  and  1938,  I recommended  a special  nutri- 
tional table  for  children  who  were  suffering  from  nutritional 
disorders.  For  the  school  year  1940  we  maintained  such  a 
table  and  the  nice  results  obtained  qualifies  the  need  and 
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merit  for  these  special  diets. 

We  feel  that  the  health  program  for  the  pupils  at  the 
Arkansas  Schol  for  the  Blind  compares  favorably  with  any 
school  throughout  the  United  States,  but  we  are  not  satis- 
held  with  this  excellent  program.  Next  year  we  are  plan- 
ning to  have  each  child  examined  for  tuberculosis.  These 
examinations  may  be  done  working  in  cooperation  with 
tuberculosis  specialist,  who  is  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  without  expressing 
my  appreciation  to  the  Board  of  Control,  Mr.  Davis,  the 
superintendent,  the  staff  and  the  nurses  for  their  fine  co- 
operation and  help  at  all  times.  Again  may  I say  that  I am 
very  proud  of  the  health  program  and  our  fine  new  hospital. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Fred  Wm.  Harris,  M.  D. 

REPORT  OF  OCULIST 

Mr.  Davis,  Superintendent 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

In  submitting  a biennial  report  as  Ophthalmologist  for 
the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  may  we  again  express  to 
you  and  to  the  Board  our  pleasure  in  having  an  opportunity 
to  serve  this  institution  and  our  sincere  gratitude  for  the 
helpful  cooperation  we  have  at  all  times  received. 

It  has  been  our  custom,  as  heretofore,  to  examine  all 
new  pupils  with  a thought  to  determine  any  conditions  that 
could  be  improved  by  treatment.  Many  minor  conditions 
have  been  found  and  corrected.  Seventeen  major  operations 
have  been  performed  which  we  believe  in  every  instance 
has  caused  major  improvement  in  disabling  or  painful  con- 
ditions. In  several  notable  instances  the  vision  has  been 
improved  to  the  extent  of  being  extremely  gratifying  and 
useful  to  the  patient  and,  I might  add,  pleasing  to  myself. 
For  statistical  purposes  these  operations  were  as  follows: 


Discission  of  Cataract 7 

Linear  Extraction  Cataract 2 

Enucleation  2 

Canthoplasty  2 

Entropion  2 

Optical  Iridectomy 1 

Tonsillectomy  - 1 


All  of  the  above  have  been  adequately  and  satisfactorily 
taken  care  of  in  our  Infirmary  by  the  school  nurse.  The 
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nurse  in  this  institution  has  a responsible  position  and  it  is 
her  duty  not  only  to  carry  out  many  somewhat  specialized 
treatments  but  she  must  also  render  first  aid  treatment 
frequently.  This  we  believe  has  been  done  well. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  several  minor  operations  have 
been  done  and  we  like  to  call  attention  to  the  marked  im- 
provement in  all  cases  of  trachoma  from  Sulfanilamide 
therapy.  We  believe  that  this  very  effective  treatment  will 
in  the  very  near  future  further  reduce,  if  not  eliminate, 
this  as  a cause  of  blindness  in  our  school. 

Again  may  we  thank  you  and  the  Board  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  this  capacity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  J.  Calcote,  M.  D. 

REPORT  OF  DENTIST 

DENTAL  REPORT 

Sept.  1938  to  June  1939 

Teeth  cleaned  _ 

Extractions  

Alloy  Fillings  

Sept.  1939  to  June  1940 

Teeth  cleaned  

Extractions  

Alloy  Fillings  

Porcelain  Fillings  

Hypertiophied  Gums  treated  

Respectfully  submitted,  R.  T.  Cook,  Dentist 

CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 

Causes  of  blindness  among  pupils  in  39  schools  and  day 
classes  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

Prepared  by  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 


ALL  CAUSES— BY  ETIOLOGY  No.  3393  % 100.0 

Infectious  Diseases  977  24.4 

Diphtheria  4 jj 

Gonorrhea  (excluding  O.  N.)  16  0.4 

Measles  35  o.9 

Meningitis  73  ] ,9 

Ophthalmia  neonatorurn-gonorrheal  111  2.8 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  - other  types  * 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  - not  specified  281  7.0 

Scarlet  fever  16  0.4 

Septicemia — acute  3 0 

Septicemia  — chronic  6 0.1 

Septicemia  — not  specified 12  0.3 

Smallpox  1 0 

Syphilis  - prenatal  197  5.0 

Syphilis  - acquired  after  birth  * 

Syphilis  - not  specified  10  0.2 

Trachoma  16  0.4 

Tuberculosis  14  0.4 
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AIX  CAUSES — BY  ETIOLOGY  No.  3393  % 100.0 

Typhoid  fever  2 

Multiple  infectious  diseases  8 0.2 

Other  infectious  diseases,  specified  28  0.7 

Infectious  diseases,  not  soecified 144  3 r 

Trauma  (including  chemical  burns)  356  8.g 

Non-occupational  activities  * 

Birth  processes  21  0.5 

Medical  and  surgical  procedures  5 0 1 

Play  or  sport  183  4 6 

Household  activities  13  0 4 

Traffic  and  transportation  24  o'o 

Other  non-occupational  activities,  snecified  3 0 

Non-occupational  activities  not  specified  102  2 6 

Occupational  activities  2 0 

Activities,  not  specified  .3  0 

Neoplasms  (all  types)  69.0  104  2.6 

General  Diseases  (not  elsewhere  classified)  63  1.7 

Anemia  and  other  blood  diseases  * 

Diabetes  * 

Nephritis  and  other  kidney  diseases  * 

Vascular  diseases  5 0.1 

Diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system  32  0.8 

Diseases  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth  

Nutritional  deficiency  14  0.4 

Other  general  diseases,  specified  12  0.3 

General  diseases,  not  specified 5 0.1 

Prenatal  Origin  (not  elsewhere  classified  1951  49.0 

Hereditary  origin,  established 75  1.9 

Hereditary  origin,  presumed'  459  11.5 

Prenatal  origin,  cause  not  specified  1417  35.6 

Etiology  Undetermined  or  Not  Specified  536  13.5 

Unknown  to  science  106  2.7 

Undetermined  by  physician  401  10.1 

Not  specified  29  0.7 

* — Less  than  one  tenth  of  one  percent. 


CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  1939-1940 

WHITE  STUDENTS 


1.  Infectious  Diseases  (total  12) 

a.  Meningitis  2 

b.  Tracoma  4 

c.  Ophthalmia  Neonatorium  6 

d.  Syphilis  0 

2.  Traumatic  & Chemical  Injuries  11 

3.  Toxic  Poisonings  0 

4.  Neoplasma  1 

5.  Non-infectious  Systemic  Diseases  1 

6.  Congenital  & Hereditary  Origin  47 

7.  Etiology  Undetermined  32 


104 


COLORED  STUDENTS 


1.  Infectious  Diseases  (total  7) 

a.  Meningitis  1 

b.  Tracoma  6 

c.  Ophthalmia  Neonatorium  0 

d.  Syphilis  0 

2.  Traumatic  & Chemical  Injuries  2 

3.  Toxic  Poisonings  0 

4.  Neoplasms  0 

5.  Non-infectious  Systemic  Diseases  0 

6.  Congenital  & Hereditary  Origin  2 

7.  Etiology  Undetermined  9 


:o 
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ENROLLMENT  BY  COUNTIES 
1939-1940 


Arkansas  

1 

Jackson 

3 

Baxter  

1 

Little  River  

1 

Benton  

2 

Logan 

1 

Boone  

1 

Lonoke 

1 

Clay  

3 

Miller  

2 

Clark 

2 

Mississippi  

..  4 

Cleveland  

1 

Monroe 

3 

Columbia  

2 

Ouachita 

2 

Conway  

3 

Pike  

i 

Cross  

2 

Poinsett 

1 

Craighead 

2 

Polk 

i 

Crittenden  

1 

Pope  

2 

Dallas  

1 

Pulaski 

7 

Desha  

2 

Saline 

i 

Faulkner  

2 

Qo^rev 

i 

Fulton  

1 

Sebastian  . 

4 

Garland  

2 

S"ott  . 

2 

Grant  

2 

Sharp  

Greene  

3 

Hnion 

5 

Hempstead  

5 

Washington 

2 

Hot  Spring  

2 

White 

3 

Independence 

5 

Yell  

4 

Izard  

1 

TOTAL  

100 

COLORED 

STUDENTS 

Ashley  

1 

Phillips  

Cross  

1 

Poinsett 

1 

Dallas  

2 

Pulaski  

2 

Drew  

1 

Union 

3 

Hempstead  

2 

Woodruff  . . 

1 

Jefferson  

2 

Ouachita  

1 

TOTAL  

MONEY  EXPENDED  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  30,  1939 


Salaries  $23,900.00 

Insurance  and  Taxes  1.500.00 

Maintenance,  including  food  supplies,  transportation  for  dependent 
children,  equipment,  utilities,  household  supplies,  repairs  and  all 

things  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  school 21,890.41 

Refund  to  State  Treasurer  9.59 


Total  Appropriation 


$47,300.00 


MONEY  EXPENDED  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  30,  1940 

(9  months  term) 


Salaries  $27,465.00 

Insurance  and  Taxes  1,200.00 

Maintenance,  including  food  supplies,  transportation  for  dependent 
children,  equipment,  utilities,  household  supplies,  repairs  and  all 

things  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  school 22,899.66 

Refund  to  State  Treasurer  .34 


$51,565.00 


Total  Appropriation  1939-40 
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OUR  FUTURE  NEEDS 

Since  our  School  has  operated  nine-months  for  the  past 
two  years  without  an  increase  in  maintenance  our  appro- 
priation is  inadequate.  Had  it  not  been  for  our  cash  reserve 
which  had  accumulated  over  a period  of  years  from  the 
Industrial  Department,  we  could  not  have  operated  the  full 
nine  months. 

Due  to  the  progress  of  the  School  in  our  new  buildings 
it  will  take  more  money  to  operate  efficiently.  New  depart- 
ments have  been  added  new  subjects  are  being  offered,  and 
this  expanded  program  requires  more  teachers  and  more 
money  to  operate.  Much  of  our  equipment  is  old  and  out  of 
date.  In  view  of  these  and  many  other  urgent  needs,  I am 
asking  for  an  increase  in  our  appropriation. 

As  required  by  law  I estimate  the  probable  sum  neces- 
sary to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  for 


the  ensuing  two  years  as  follows: 

1941-42 

Salaries  $32,000.00 

Maintenance  18,000.00 

Clothing  1,000.00 

Receiving  & Discharging  Students  400.00 

Lights,  heat,  water,  and  gas 5,000.00 

Equipment  and  repairs  2,000.00 

Insurance  and  Taxes 1,200.00 


$59,600.00 

1942-43 

Salaries  $32,000.00 

Maintenance  18,000.00 

Clothing  1,000.00 

Receiving  & Discharging  Students  400.00 

Lights,  heat,  water,  and  gas 5,000.00 

Equipment  and  Repairs 2,000.00 

Insurance  and  Taxes 1,200.00 


$59,600.00 

CONCLUSION 

The  new  plant  is  a magnificent  structure,  but  the  equip- 
ment, and  the  appropriation  for  the  operation  of  a nine 
months  term  is  inadequate  for  our  needs. 

My  thanks  are  due  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  our  faithful  employees,  and  all  others  who  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Institution.  It  has  made  my 
work  pleasant.  Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  E.  DAVIS,  Supt. 
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THE  ALUMNI 


The  following  is  as  complete  a list  of  the  graduates  as 
we  have  been  able  to  find.  If  any  name  has  been  left  off  we 
will  appreciate  being  advised  of  the  fact. 


1877 — Miss  Lou  Brooks  Literary 

1878 — Miss  Amanda  Moore  Literary 

1878 — James  Cloud  Literary 

1884 — Edna  M.  Rowland  Literary 


1886-88 — Katie  Church  Literary 

Jennie  McClure  Literary 

Sarah  E.  Dunlap  - Literary 

Edward  Farr  Literary 

J.  R.  Higgs  Literary 


1894- 


Grace  Hervey  

Mamie  E.  Graham 
James  W.  McBride 
Jessie  M.  Parks  .... 


Literary  and  Music 
Literary  and  Music 
Literary  and  Music 
Literary 


1897— 


Clara  Crenshaw 
Anne  Williams  .. 
Edgar  Callanen 
James  B.  Reed  . 

Isaac  Routh  

Lee  Harvey  


Literary 

Literary  and  Music 

Tuning 

Tuning 

Tuning 

Tuning 


1898 — Marcus  Ferguson 


Tuning 


1899— 


Harriett  Ellen  Bradley 
Charles  Evans  Harmon 

James  Johnson  

Rachel  Alice  Ming  

John  C.  Annesly  

James  Carruthers  

James  B.  Hicks  


Literary 

Literary 

Literary  and  Tuning 

Music 

Boys’  Industrial 

Boys’  Industrial 

Boys’  Industrial 


1900 — Virgil  A.  Ivey  ... 
Henry  F.  Ming 
Robert  L.  Winn 
T.  Oscar  Adams 
Jesse  J.  Brough 


Tuning 

Tuning 

Tuning 

Tuning 

Boys’  Industrial 


1901— 


Verne  Bowers 
Willis  Webb  .... 
R.  L.  Carson 


Literary 

Literary  and  Tuning 
..Tuning 


1902 — Joseph  Beard  Tuning 

Lucien  Rich  Tuning 

Oscar  Miller  Tuning 

1903—  Clara  Webb  Literary 

Charles  Tipton  Literary 

Otto  Donaghe  Literary 

Oscar  Adams  Literary 

George  Stacy  Literary 


1904— 


Baxter  Stezler 
Eugene  Pyle  ... 
Jacob  Springer 
Tolbert  Wright 
Thomas  Lane  . 
Clara  Webb  .... 


Tuning 

Tuning 

Tuning 

Literary  and  Tuning 

Literary 

Music 


1905— 


Marie  Kellner 


Literary  and  Music 
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1906— 


1907— 


1908 — 


1909 — 


1910 — 


1911— 


1912— 

1914— 


1915— 


1917— 

1918— 

1919— 

1920— 


Alice  Fuller  

Will  Wilson  

Robert  H.  Croy 


Literary  and  Music 

Boys’  Industrial 

Boys’  Industrial 


Octavia  Stotts  .... 
Jacob  Springer  . 
Estelle  Jernigan 
Belle  Reynolds 


Literary  and  Music 
Literary  and  Music 

Literary 

Music 


Woodie  M.  Sherar  Literary  and  Boys’  Industrial 

Marion  Eva  Blake  Literary  and  Music 

James  Poynter  Boys’  Industrial 

Oscar  McElmurry  Boys’  Industrial 

Frank  Fastello  Literary  and  Music 

Hannah  Heath  Vocal 

Thursman  Walker  Tuning 

Walter  Drewery  Tuning 

Harvey  Draper  Industrial  Arts 

Stonewall  McKuin  Industrial  Art 

Ernest  Langston  Industrial  Art 

Anthony  Papili  Industrial  Art 


Estes  Bryant  

Thurston  Glasco 
Merrell  Mitchell 
Martin  Rice  


Boys’  Industrial 
Boys’  Industrial 
Boys’  Industrial 
Boys’  Industrial 


Ida  Mae  Collins  Literary 

Ethella  Moore  Literary 

Walter  Drewery  Music 

Annie  DeMeree  Vocal 


Mary  Inez  White  Literary  and  Music 

Frank  Draper  Tuning 

Adam  G.  Hayden  Tuning  and  Boys’  Industrial 

Homer  Hudlow  Tuning 

John  C.  McCracken  Tuning 

John  Smith  Boys’  Industrial 

James  Moore  Literary  and  Boys’  Industrial 

Merrell  Mitchell  Tuning 

Grace  E.  Davenport  Literary 

Lillian  R.  Harrell  Literary 

Mrs.  Amy  Hanson  Typewriting 

John  P.  Clark  Tuning 

Patrick  F.  Hogan  Tuning 

Wm.  Monroe  Harry  Tuning 

Harry  M.  Liles  Tuning 

Lela  A.  Head  Literary 

Ruth  C.  Christensen  Music  and  Girls’  Industrial 

Grace  E.  Davenport  Music,  Girls’  Inudstrial  and  Typewriting 

Alie  Marie  Hannum  Music  and  Girls’  Industrial 

Lillian  R.  Harrell  Typewriting  and  Girls’  Industrial 

Patrick  F.  Hogan  Boys’  Industrial 

Ben  Lessenberry  Literary 


Mary  Lynn  Rollins  Music 

Orland  Butler  Literary 


Frank  C.  McCracken 
Wm.  Bryan  Duncan 
Roy  Dale  Townsend 
Alma  Archer  


Literary  and  Music 
Literary  and  Music 

Literary 

Music 


Alma  Archer  

Lucy  Jane  Smith 

Claudia  Smith  

Rose  Mary  Fussell 
Foncy  Ellen  Watt 
James  O.  Striplin 

Walter  Young  

Frank  McCracken 


Literary 

Literary 

Literary 

Girls’  Industrial 
Girls’  Industrial 
Boys’  Industrial 
Boys’  Industrial 
.Boys’  Industrial 
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1921 — 

1922 — 

1923 — 

1924— 

1925— 

1926— 

1927 — 

1928 — 

1929 — 

1930— 

1931 — 

1932 — 

1933 — 
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Pearl  Lawson 


Girls’  Industrial  and  Expression 


Jane  Ford  

Fannie  Lee  McCorkle 
Wm.  Garner  Chapman 
Foncy  Ellen  Watt  


Literary,  Expression  and  Girls’  Industrial 

Literary  and  Girls’  Industrial 

Boys’  Industrial  and  Tuning 

Literary 


Gordon  W.  Slemons  ...  Literary,  Expression,  Typewriting  and  Tuning 

Horace  A.  Booker  Literary  and  Tuning 

Earl  W.  Hobock  Tuning 

Afton  L.  Blake  Literary,  Tuning,  and  Typewriting 

Clarence  Melson  Tuning  and  Boys’  Industrial 


James  Scott  Whitlock  Literary,  Music,  Tuning  and  Typewriting 

Wm.  Garner  Chapman  Literary  and  Typewriting 

Orville  McDaniel  Tuning 


Ervin  G.  Howard  Boys’  Industrial 

Lucile  Dale  Elam  Literary,  Tuning  and  Boys’  Industrial 

Lonnie  Lee  Johnson  Literary 

Atha  Mae  Elliott  Literary 

Teddy  Lucile  Wilson Literary  and  Girls'  Industrial 


Teddy  Lucil“  Wilson  

Atha  Mae  Elliott 
Durward  Norman  Hicks 
Vergie  McDougall 
Wadie  C.  Kuykendall 
Robert  James  Massengale 
Bessie  Brooks  


Music 

Music  and  Girls’  Industrial 
Must 
Express  on 
Tuning 
Tuning 

Girls’  Industrial 


Virginia  Chiles  

Vera  Lois  Nowlin  

Odessa  Knight  

Roy  Franklin  Kumpe  .... 
Durward  Norman  Hicks 
Hester  Irene  Holder  


Literary 

Literary 

Literary  and  Girls’  Industrial 
Literary  and  Public  Speaking 
Literary  and  Tuning 
Girls’  Industrial 


Vergie  McDougal  

Erma  Elizabeth  Brooks  .. 

Opal  Orlean  Mattison  

Joy  Otis  Gardner  

Ravmond  Thomas  Sykes 
John  Tunstall  Walton  ... 

Vera  Lois  Nowlin  

John  Waters  


Literary  and  Girls’  Industrial 
Literary  and  Expression 
Literary  and  Girls’  Industrial 

Literary  and  Music 

Literary  and  Music 

Literary 

....  Music  and  Girls’  Industrial 
Boys’  Industrial 


Virginia  Chiles  .. 
Herman  Foushee 
Edward  Hansen 

Maulsa  King  

Ruth  Lilly 
Vergie  McDougal 
Eleanor  Sligh  . . 
Myrtle  Sligh  


Music 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary 
Girls’  Industrial 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary 


Ida  Bell  Allison 
Ryman  Holman 
Robert  Kemp  . 
Maulsa  King 
Louise  Johnston 
Anna  Sligh 
Bruce  Snodgrass 

John  Waters  

Gladys  Watson 


Literary 

Literary 

Literary 

Music 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary 
Girls’  Industrial 


Ed  Douglass  Literary 

Ray  Penix  Literary 

Walter  Crowley  Literary 

Philip  Jacoway  Literary 

Bernice  Grantham  Literary 

Jane  Borsch  Literary 
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1935— 


me- 


WS?— 


1938— 


1939— 


1940— 


Angelo  Carraro  Literary 

Alva  Howard  Literary 

Deltha  Little  Literary 

Harry  Russell  Literary 

Otis  McArty  Literary 


Glenn  Ashley  

Charles  Bass  

Earley  Busby  

Grady  Samuel  Cunningham 

Milton  Dockery  

Florence  Adeline  Foushee  .. 

Azzel  Greene  

Boyd  Carlton  Hancock  

Florence  Esther  Hays  

Ulysses  Howard  

Edith  Pauline  Ivy  

Howard  Lee  McKee  

Joyce  Melba  McMurrian  ... 

Martha  Ruth  Smith  

Alpha  Bealis  Tucker  


Tuning 

Public  Speaking  and  Typewriting 

Shop 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary 


Tannie  Burnette 
Ray  Crawford 

Earl  Farrar  

Ulysses  Howard 
Chester  Holden 
Frank  McCarty  . 
Sybil  Westbrook 


Literary 

Shop 

Literary  and  Shop 

Tuning 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary 


Carlos  Gattis  .. 
Eugene  Taylor  . 
Zaniel  Spikes  ... 
Leonard  Easter 


Literary 

Literary  and  Shop 
Literary  and  Shop 
Shop 


Robert  Wolf  

Loren  Trout  

Thomas  Clutter 

Alice  Evans  

Christene  Temple 

Helen  Vargo  

Eugene  Taylor  


..Literary  and  Shop 
Literary  and  Shop 
.Literary  and  Shop 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary 

.Literary  and  Shop 


Mary  Evelyn  Thornton 

Doise  Hayden  

Barbara  Magness  

Alfred  Croy  

Theo  Riable  


Literary 

Literary 

Literary 

Literary  and  Shop 
Literary  and  Shop 
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